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JOSEPH LIVESEY. 


wa HUNDRED years ago, when, on the 5th of March, 1794, Joseph 

Livesey was born in the picturesque village of Walton-le-Dale, the 
place must have possessed charms of situation and surroundings of which 
it can no longer boast. Then Preston, distant about a mile, had not 
become the smoky town that it now is when Walton is separated from it 
only by the Ribble; and the Darwen, on which the village stands, was 
unpolluted by the refuse matter of factories and chemical works that now 
stain and poison its waters. 

Joseph Livesey’s father was a hand-loom cloth weaver; his mother, 
Janet Ainsworth, a farmer’s daughter. They both died in 1801, after hav- 
ing buried two of their three children; so little Joseph was left an orphan, 
without brother or sister, at the age of seven. He found a home with his 
paternal grandfather, then a small farmer, who, however, shortly afterwards 
gave up his farm and embarked in the manufacture of cotton. Though 
at that time there were laid in that business the foundations of many 
large fortunes, the elder Livesey was unsuccessful, and after hard struggles 
failed, but with assets that realised sufficient to pay all his creditors in 
full, an indication that he had the honesty, if not the ability, that marked 
the career of his grandson, who, writing of that sad period, says: ‘I re- 
member well the old man, on a Tuesday night, upon the return of my 
uncle Thomas with unfavourable reports from Manchester market, crying 
like a child.’ A painful experience this for the orphan boy, who had 
already begun to be useful in the warehouse, and who a little later had to 
work at a weaver’s loom, his grandfather having, after his failure, com- 
menced a small weaving concern, which was carried on in a damp cellar, 
their only workshop. The little schooling Joseph had received was only 
sufficient to enable him to read, write, and do a little elementary arithmetic, 
but the clever, energetic lad made good use of his scanty educational re- 
sources, and out of his small weekly allowance bought a few books which 
he read at spare moments, or late at night after his grandfather and uncle, 
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wearied with work at the two looms beside him, had retired to rest. He 
remained with those relatives, working and studying amongst the un- 
healthy conditions of their wretched cellar, whose ever-wet walls, made it, . 
as he says, ‘really unfit for any human being to work in,’ until he was 
twenty-one. At that age he came in for a legacy of thirty pounds, and 
out of this furnished a small cottage in his native village, and soon after 
married a Miss Williams, ‘an amiable and religious girl’ from Manches- 
ter, who proved a true helpmeet through tthe varying fortunes of a married 
life of more than half-a-century. They had thirteen children, four of 
whom died in infancy. 

The young couple, finding Walton inconvenient, removed to a small 
house in Preston, at a rent of half-a-crown a week. At this time, circum- 
stances led to Livesey’s commencing, in a very small way and with a little 
borrowed money, to keep a cheese stall in the markets of Preston and 
several neighbouring towns. His shrewdness and energy enabled him 
from this modest beginning, to establish a large and successful business 
as a cheese factor in Preston, and to pursue in the intervals of attention 
to it, those philanthropic labours in which he delighted, and which made 
his long life so useful and memorable. Those labours of love began early 

‘in his career with work in the Sunday School; and in 1825 he hired a 
suitable room where he and his wife taught young folk of both sexes, from 
fourteen to twenty-one years of age, every Sunday morning and afternoon; 
a few years later a larger room was taken, and with the aid of a few 
teachers, the school was maintained at Mr. Livesey’s expense for seven 
years, in addition to a night school in which also he taught. The warm 
interest in education thus manifested led him in 1828 to issue a circular 
inviting a few of his fellow-townsmen to join him in founding a Mechanics’ 
Institute, and though only five persons responded to his appeal, an 
Institute was successfully established, and after being carried on for more 
than fifty years, is now, under another name, one of the most prosperous 
technical schools in Lancashire. A little later he suggested, and succeeded 
in establishing, a Working Men’s Club. 

But these useful efforts were only preliminary to the great work of 
joseph Livesey’s life asa Temperance Reformer. Until 1831 he had been 
a ‘moderate drinker,’ taking a glass or two occasionally when travelling or 
on market days, but he then became convinced of the necessity of total 
abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, and after acting upon this 
principle for some time himself, he drew up what was probably the first 
Total Abstinence Pledge known in this country, and induced six of his 
friends to join him in signing it, and these men were thenceforth well 
known in Temperance circles as the ‘Seven Men of Preston.’ According 
to a statement made by Mr. Livesey in 1862, it was a friend of these 
seven men who at one of their meetings first used the word ‘ Teetotal.,’ 
which they then and there adopted as the name of their movement. With 
characteristic energy he now devoted himself to the propagation of the 
principle he had deliberately adopted, travelling through Lancashire 
Yorkshire, and even more distant counties to speak or deliver lectures at 
public meetings in advocacy of the cause he had so much at heart, thus 
devoting money for such journeys, as well as time and thought, to its support. 

Mr. Livesey had long been in the habit of visiting the homes of the 
suffering and destitute to afford assistance and advice; and now this laud- 
able practice must have yielded many opportunities for the statement and 
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diffusion of his views on total abstinence. He was a firm believer in the 
power of the press, and another practice that he had previously adopted 
of publishing pamphlets and leaflets on moral and social subjects, was 
also highly useful in the dissemination of teetotalism. In 1831 Livesey 
had commenced a cheap monthly magazine—7he Moral Reformer—and 
in this a couple of years later he began to advocate Total Abstinence 
principles, and to support them by the powerful arguments that his active 
mind and intimate acquaintance with the subject suggested ; some of 
these, and notably an article on ‘Malt Liquor,’ were afterwards issued 
separately, became widely known, and had an enormous circulation. 

In an early number of his magazine he began to attack the Corn Law, 
asserting that ‘The curse of the country is the Corn Law, and till that is 
repealed there will be no relief for such miserable and wretched cases as 
have come before me during the past month.’ The crusade thus com- 
menced he carried on by pen and speech, until in 1842 he began to issue 
a small weekly paper— Ze Strwgeve—and continued it until the infamous 
law he had denounced was repealed in 1846. The paper was published 
at a halfpenny, and each number contained a rude engraving illustrating 
some subject discussed in it. In 1844 he established the Preston Guardian 
still a leading weekly paper for North and East Lancashire. After thus 
lending effectual aid in the Anti-Corn-Law agitation, Livesey devoted 
himself chiefly to the propagation of teetotalism, writing and distributing 
hundreds of tracts, broad-sheets, and leaflets, a practice which he 
continued nearly to the end of life. During 1867 and 1868 he published 
a weekly tract—The Staunch Teetotaller. 

Whilst engaged in the philanthropic and political work here briefly 
described, Mr. Livesey found time to take an active part in the municipal 
affairs of his town, and in all measures for its social and sanitary improve- 
ment, ever ready with purse and personal service to promote every effort 
for the welfare of the community. 

When a young man Joseph Livesey appears to have given consider- 
able attention to controversial theology without deriving much satisfaction 
from it, or imbibing the views of any particular sect, and as he hada 
strong objection to a hired ministry, he for some years conducted weekly 
Sunday services in a large room, which were attended by a few persons 
holding similar unsectarian views, and sharing his dislike to the engage- 
ment of a paid minister ; these services were continued after he ceased to 
conduct them by some of the competent friends whom he had gathered 
around him. Whatever his religious opinions might be, his religious 
principles were broad, tolerant, and free, and we have seen how his 
whole life was a manifestation of the practical Christianity of Christ, in 
its constant, unresting, untiring service of Humanity. 

It is gratifying to add that the sometime occupant of the damp cellar 
at Walton, and the small cottage at Preston, was in the later years of his 
life the owner and occupier of a pleasant house at Bowness, near Lake 
Windermere ; but in that lovely district as in the larger town where most 
of his active life was spent, Mr. Livesey’s benevolence found an outlet in 
projects for the benefit of his neighbours, to whose welfare he contributed 
by the erection of a Temperance Hall and drinking fountain, and other 
methods. But though an ardent lover of Nature and of the beautiful 
scenery around him, he retained a permanent home at Preston, the win- 
dows of which overlooked his native village, with the old church tower 
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above it. There his last days were passed, and there he died at the age 
of ninety ; and now ten years after, large public meetings have been held 


in some of the chief towns of Lancashire, to celebrate the centenary of » 


the birth of the weaver boy of Walton—Joseph Livesey. 
G. B. DALBY. 


THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
III.—THE HAGIOGRAPHA. 


E have now to deal with the third division of the Hebrew Bible— 

viz., that entitled in Hebrew, ‘ Writings or Scriptures,’ and in 

the Greek of Origen Hagiographa, or ‘Sacred Writings.’ The Greek 

name is a free translation, but one, nevertheless, which gives the real 

sense of the Hebrew heading. In our modern Hebrew Bibles, this third 

and last section is composed of Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, Ruth, 

Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, Chronicles 

—though these books occur in various order, at different times and in 
different manuscripts. 

The first trace of this last division is found in the preface, by the 
Greek translator, to the Wisdom of the son of Sirach. Writing about 
132 B.C., he tells us that his grandfather—the son of Sirach—gave himself 
to the study ‘of the law, the prophets, and the other books of our fathers.’ 
The threefold division is also recognised by St. Luke (xxiv. 44), according 
to whom the risen Jesus spoke of the things written concerning him ‘in 
the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the Psalms.’ 

It does not, however, follow that the Greek translator of the son of 
Sirach was acquainted with the Hagiographa in the whole of their extent. 
The book which he translated only refers to three of them—viz., 
Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah, and Psalms. Indeed, we cannot be abso- 
lutely certain that even the New Testament writers recognised all the 
Hagiographa as canonical; for, possibly of course by accident, they show 
no acquaintance with Ezra, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, or Esther. The 
author of the Wisdom of Solomon can scarcely have thought Ecclesiastes 
inspired, for it is hard to escape the conviction that, in defending the im- 
mortality of the soul.and in his general view of life, he is setting himself 
in conscious antagonism to his more sceptical predecessor. Philo, in his 
voluminous works, observes complete silence about Daniel, as also about 
Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. In the work 
on the Contemplative Life, the threefold division of the Hebrew Bible is 
mentioned ; but the authenticity of this book—once confidently ascribed 
to Philo—has become doubtful in the light of recent investigation. 

Towards the end of the first century, A.D., we meet for the first time 
with a complete list of the sacred books. The fourth book, or Apocalypse, 
of Ezra—which probably dates from the reign of Domitian (81-96)— 
enumerates (in xiv. 44-46) twenty-four sacred books which Ezra rewrote by 
divine inspiration after they had been lost. Josephus, writing rather later 
(contr. Apion. cap. 8), reckons the number of the books as twenty-two. 
His meaning is not free from obscurity. He says that there were five 
books of the law, thirteen books of the prophets, and four book of hymns 
and practical admonitions. Most likely he considered Ruth and Lamen- 
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tations as supplements to Judges and Jeremiah respectively. His thirteen 
prophetic books were Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, the minor prophets, Daniel, Job, Chronicles, Ezra, Esther ; his 
books of hymns and practical maxims were Psalms, Proverbs, Canticles, 
and Ecclesiastes. If this interpretation be correct, then—at the close of 
the first Christian century—the modern Hebrew Bible, in its whole com- 
pass, must have been generally accepted in Jewish circles. 

However, some important abatements must bemade. First, the trans- 
lator of the son of Sirach did not draw any sharp line of demarcation 
between the Hagiographa and uncanonical writings. He says that his 
ancestor—having studied the law, the prophets, and the other books— 
resolved that he, too should write something which might be useful for 
‘wisdom and discipline.’ This was evidently the view which the son of 
Sirach held personally, for in xxiv. 28 seq. he speaks of the Divine wisdom 
as the common source of inspiration from which his own doctrine had 
been drawn. Again, the Hagiographa had not the same place of honour 
as the law and the prophets. They were not all read in the synagogue. 
This dignity was reserved for the Psalms and for the five megillotth, or 
rolls—z.e., for Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the Psalms were held in high estimation, 
and had their place in the services of the temple and the synagogue. As 
early a book as 1 Maccabees, vil. 12, written some time later, but probably 
not much later, than 105 B.C. cites Psalm Ixxix. 2 in a form which indicates 
belief in its inspiration. One inscription in the Hebrew, several in the 
Greek psalter, survive to mark the days of the week on which particular 
psalms were sung. The five megillotth are still read on five great days of 
the Jewish year—viz., Ruth on the second day of Pentecost, Lamentations 
on the anniversary of the destruction of Jerusalem, Ecclesiastes on the 
third day of Tabernacles, Esther on Purim. According to an early Jewish 
tradition, portions of Job, Ezra, or Chronicles were read to the High 
Priest on the night before the day of Atonement. 

It has been said that the canon of the Jewish Scriptures was fixed 
about a century after Christ. The temple was gone—the last shadow of 
national independence had vanished. The Bible was the great posses- 
sion left, and there was a natural anxiety to know definitely, and once for 
all, what that Bible was. At the synod of Jabne, a town which lay south 
of Jaffa, in the year 90 A.D., the complete list of Biblical books was given, 
and special emphasis was laid on the canonicity of Ecclesiastes and 
Canticles, an emphasis which proves that the canonicity of these books 
still met with some opposition. The synod also found it necessary to af- 
firm and maintain the canonical character of Ruth and Esther. Nay, 
even after the synod, the limits of the canon were still the subject of 
occasional dispute among the Rabbis. These doubts were over at least as 
early as 190 A.D., about which time the Mishnah was collected and edited. 


1V.—THE HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT CANON IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


T has often been said that the Jewish canon, though it originated with 
Jewish scribes, has, nevertheless, a binding authority upon Christians, 
because it has been confirmed by the Divine authority of Jesus Christ. 
This assertion, apart altogether from the dogmatic assumption which it 
makes, is proved false by the history already given. Jesus could not have 
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confirmed the canon of Old Testament Scriptures used in the modern 
Synagogues and in Protestant Churches, for the simple reason that the 
said canon did not exist during his lifetime. No doubt the most import- 
ant parts of the Hebrew Bible had a recognised authority among the Jews 
who were contemporary with Jesus, nor need we question the fact that 
Jesus himself shared the traditional views of his time, and ascribed, for 
example, the Pentateuch to Moses, most of the Psalms to David, and to 
Daniel the book which bears his name. In spite of this, the principle on 
which the Hebrew list of sacred books was formed was entirely alien to 
the spirit of Jesus. Toa Scribe the law came first ; it was also the ulti- 
mate test of inspiration ; other books, such as those of the prophets, 
received their place, and were valued so far, and only so far, as they were 
in accordance with the law. Jesus, on the contrary, lived in the ideas of 
the prophets; to him the law had an altogether subordinate value ; he 
appealed to its moral teaching, but, on the question of clean and unclean 
food, he set himself in direct opposition to most solemn precepts of the 
law. It is certain that among men actuated by the spirit of Jesus the 
Hebrew canon in its present form could not have arisen. 

The early Christians accepted the law, the prophets, and some at least 
of the Hagiographa, notably the Psalms, as sacred and inspired. Prob- 
ably they were ready to follow the judgment of the Jewish authorities 
with regard to the canonical character of Old Testament books, so far as 
that judgment had been formed and promulgated before the complete and 
open separation of the Church from the Synagogue. Nay, in the Jewish 
canon when complete and final the Christians acquiesced so far at least 
as this, that every book which passed for canonical among the Jews ob- 
tained the same repute among them. One exception, however, must be 
made. It relates to the book of Esther. That book does not appear in 
the oldest extant list of Old Testament writings drawn up by a Christian 
hand—viz., by Melito, who was bishop of Sardis and who wrote under M. 
Aurelius (161-180). Melito tells us that he betook himself to the east, as 
the original home of the Old Testament, in order to ascertain the number 
and order of its books. In the list which he gives he is silent about 
Esther, and we cannot assume that the omission is accidental, for there 
are apparent traces of opposition to its claims to be considered canonical 
among the Jews themselves. In any case, orthodox Christians were for 
a long time divided on the right of Esther to a place in the canon. It 
was rejected by St. Athanasius in his famous Festal Epistle of the year 
365, and by St. Gregory Narianzen (Carm. xxxiii.) who died in 389. Am- 
philochius, who died in 395 has left a versified list of the canonical books. 
He passes Esther by in its proper place, adding, however, at the end, 
‘Among the books some also reckon Esther.’ On the other hand, it was 
received by other Church authorities of the fourth century—viz., in the 
so-called Apostolic canons, by Cyril of Jerusalem, and by Epiphanius. 
Gradually the book obtained general recognition in the Christian Church. 
Still the memory of former doubts did not wholly perish. Its authority 
was rejected by Junilius, who wrote a kind of introduction to the Biblical 
books in 551. This notable work was really a translation from the Greek, 
and ultimately from the Syriac, which fact accounts for the freedom of its 
position with respect to the canon. Still this does not alter the fact that 
the book, in its Latin dress, enjoyed great popularity and repute through- ° 
out the middle ages. In the Greek Church, Nicephorus Callistus doubted 
its right to a place in the canon, as late as the fourteenth century. 
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The Christian Church then admitted, as a rule, all the books of the 
Hebrew Bible; but many Christians acknowledged, and many still ac- 
knowledge, the authority of Jewish books which the Jews themselves 
decided to reject. The explanation of this is that Christians used the 
Alexandrian translation, which arose before the number and order of the 
books in the Jewish canon were fixed. Take, for example, the oldest and 
most precious codex of the Greek Bible which we possess—the Vatican 
MS. It was written about the year 350 A.D. ; but there is no reason to 
think that the supplementary literature which it contains was added by 
Christian influence—for that literature is Jewish in origin. The Vatican 
MS., then, over and above the books current, and finally accounted 
canonical among the Jews, contains the Greek Esdras, the Wisdom of 
Solomon, and that of the son of Sirach, Judith, Tobit, Baruch, and the 
Epistle of Jeremiah, besides large additions to Esther and Daniel. The 
Alexandrian MS., which was written in the fifth century, and is now in 
the British Museum, adds to the list just given four books of Maccabees 
and the prayer of Manasses. Thus the MSS. vary to some extent in 
their list of books, but the Septuagint copies generally, and from the first 
incorporated large additions to the Hebrew canon. Of these books, most 
were probably written in Hebrew, but Greek was the original language of 
Wisdom, second Maccabees, and almost certainly of the additions to 
Daniel and Esther. 

In the second century, the relations between Christians and Jews had 
become increasingly hostile; the number of Christians who were Jews 
by blood was small, and it was only now and then that a learned Father 
—-like Melito, mentioned above—took the pains to acquaint himself with 
Jewish opinion. The vast majority of Christians only knew the Old 
Testament in a translation, and naturally quoted all the books which they 
found in their copies of the Septuagint as inspired. These books, as has 
been said, varied in different copies. It is to be noted, however, that all 
formal lists of Old Testament books, drawn up by Fathers and ancient 
councils among the Greeks, keep close to the canon of the Hebrew Bible, 
except that some omit Esther or admit Baruch (including Jeremiah’s 
Epistle), which they seem to have regarded asa part of Jeremiah. At 
the same time, the general tendency to regard the additional books as 
Scripture remained, and the very same Fathers who rejected them in 
their formal lists quote them as Scripture in their other writings. 

The Western Church long used a version of the Old Testament made, 
not from the Hebrew, but from the Ixx., and so a translation of a trans- 
lation. But whereas the Greek copies varied in their lists, the copies of 
the Latin translations usually agreed in giving the same list—viz., the 
books of the Hebrew Bible, with the addition of the Wisdom of Solomon 
and of the son of Sirach, Tobit, Judith, Maccabees I. and II., the additions 
to Jeremiah (z.2., Baruch and Jeremiah’s Letter), to Daniel, and to Esther. 
These books were all read in the Churches and generally accounted 
canonical. Towards the end of the fourth century St. Jerome with almost 

‘unparalleled learning, ability, and courage, translated the Hebrew Bible 
into Latin. In his preface he stated clearly that only those books which 
were found in the Hebrew canon had dogmatic authority; the others had 


1 However some recent critics are more or less favourable to the theory that the ‘ Story of 
Susanna’ was originally written in Hebrew. The argument from the play on Greek words 
in the Greek text is not decisive. 
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no such authority, but were read by the Church for the edification of the 
people. From this time the general practice of the Latin Church was on 
one side, the theory of its learned members on another. Thus the African 
Church, under the guidance of St. Augustine, published in the councils of 
Hippo and Carthage the enlarged list of Old Testament books, making 
no distinction in their authority. The local Church of Rome followed in 
the same path. Nevertheless, a long succession of learned men, including 
saints and doctors, such as Gregory the Great and Thomas Aquinas, 
knew and approved the opinion of Jerome. The whole question was 
completely open till the Reformation. Even Cardinal Cajetan held firmly 
to the position of St. Jerome. 

In 1546 the theory of the Roman Catholic Church was brought into 
conformity with its practice. The enlarged canon was accepted, its books 
were all declared to be divinely inspired, and the opinion of St. Jerome, 
and of every divine who had been competent to form a judgment on the 
question, was condemned under anathema. 

The modern Greek Church in the council of Jerusalem (1672) also ac- 
cepted the enlarged canon. This decision has been attributed to Roman 
influence, and apparently the members of the Greek Church are still 
permitted to make a theoretical distinction between the primary and 
secondary books. 

Meanwhile the Reformers had distinguished sharply between the books 
of the Hebrew Bible and the additions made to them in the Septuagint. 
Carlstadt, in 1520, published a treatise, Ox the Canonical Scriptures, and 
advocated the opinion of St. Jerome. Luther, in his Bible of 1534, takes 
the same side ; but, in reality, the largeness of his heart and his genial 
instincts placed him beyond and above the old controversy. He thought, 
for example, that Maccabees I. was worthy, Esther quite unworthy, of a 
place inthe canon. The Lutheran confessions do not expressly determine 
the question, and Lutherans in general stood by Luther’s judgment that 
the secondary books are ‘ good and useful to read.’ The Church of Eng- 
land, while she re-affirms the judgment of Jerome in her Sixth Article, 
has, quite consistently, given them a place in her public services. The 
Calvinistic Churches tended to become more strict and narrow, and the 
Westminster Confession of 1648 puts the secondary books on a level with 
other profane writings. Still even Calvinists continued to print them in 
their Bibles after the books of unquestioned authority. In 1827 the 
Edinburgh branch of the Bible Society, not without violent controversy, 
induced the Society to extrude the secondary books from all Bibles pub- 
lished by them at home or abroad. 

In this article I have taken no notice of the Old Testament Canon in 
the Syriac Church, because the subject is so complicated as to require 
separate treatment. Nor have I used the common word ‘apocrypha.’ 
The Greek Fathers used the word in a wholly different sense from that 
given to it in modern times, and if we must have a technical term, 
‘ecclesiastical,’ or ‘deutero-canonical,’ is much to be preferred. 

Earlier Calvinistic confessions, in particular those of the French and 
of the Belgian Protestants, adopt the same moderate and rational tone 
which we find in the sixth article of the Anglican Church. The synod of 
Dort (1618-19) refused to remove the so-called Apocrypha from the Bible. 
The apocryphal books appear in the oldest Bibles published by the Cal- | 
vinists in Geneva and France, and retain a place in the Revised Edition 
of the Swiss Bible in German (1857-58). W. E. ADDIS. 
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; V.—PSALM IV. 
Le is often the case in life, though men and women complain of it 

bitterly, as if it were not the lot which we all may be called upon to 
face, that trouble doubles itself. We have worked with some courage and 
fortitude through a long and dreary time, and have won our victory, or at 
least have emerged with a sound ship out of the tempest. Then, if we 
are humble and have a faith in God’s education of us, we give Him thanks 
for his sympathy and help, and for our peace. Sunshine breaks forth on 
the storm-tossed sea ; ‘It is over,’ we cry, ‘thanks be to God.’ 

But even while we give thanks, clouds gather at another point of the 
horizon. They rise, menacing a new tempest, and before we have time to 
set the ship in order, the sun is swept away from the sky; a new storm 
of trouble, and of another kind, breaks upon our life. It is a fate which 
often happens to the seaman on the ocean. It is no less frequent on the 
ocean of life. Then, like the seaman, we know that the time is come, not 
for making moan, but for setting our teeth, and fighting for the victory of 
manliness, of faith, of love, rather than for life. We may die, but if we do, 
we will not die unworthily. If we cannot say with any hope, ‘I fight for 
my life,’ we can say—and the heavens will accept that war-cry—‘ For God 
and my fellow-men. I will leave behind the record of a good fight, of 
Love that never failed, of Faith that never despaired.’ That is the right 
temper, and it is the wisest temper; for, if you are to win out of the 
trouble, this is the spirit which gives you the best chance. It will secure 
the victory of the soul over evil. It may secure not only victory 
over the trial, but open to you a new life with new powers fit for 
recreating life. 

This case which I have put was the fate of the writer of this Psalm. 
“Thou hast! set me at liberty of old when I was in trouble.’ But now, 
again, new trouble surges like a sea. Slander and vain talking make free 
with my name. My honour is blasphemed. Lies are told far and wide 
about me. My good name, which is dearer than life, is the mockery of the 
world. How long shall this last? God of my righteousness, hear me 
when I call.’ 

Well, how did he bear this? What courage had he; on what did he 
repose? Did he win peace when all society was against him, and if he 
did, how did he win it? The whole case is laid before us with a wonder- 
ful clearness. j 

First, his conscience was clear, and he claimed that he was righteous 
before God. ‘God of my righteousness,’ he cries to God. ‘The Lord 
hath chosen the man that is godly—when I cry to the Lord, he will hear 
me’—he boldly says to his foes. He had then, in the darkness of his 
trial, the answer of a good conscience before God: and it is a glorious 
thing to have. It is wrong-doing, and the consciousness of it, that makes 
the darkness of trouble darkness that may be felt. But the consciousness 
of duty done, of being able to say to God—‘ God of my righteousness ’— 
that suffuses the blackest darkness with a growing light. It is the founda- 
tion on which victory is built. 


1 [ fear that the more correct translation does not bear out this view that he spoke of an 
old trouble which had passed away. But, that being confessed, we may take the words in 
this meaning, which is frequently represented in daily life, and which is not absent from the 


Bible. 
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There are some fortunate souls who have lived all their lives in right- 
ness, whose conscience is clear of any of those sins that, during their 
tyranny, weaken and degrade the powers of life. When trouble comes on 
these, wave after wave, at heart they have this mighty consolation, and in 
the consolation, strength. ‘It is not any self-degradation ; it is not any 
vile sin which has caused my trouble.’ And well it is for them in the day 
of their pain and sorrow ; and well it would be for us if we could so live, 
and so resist, when we are prosperous and happy, the temptations of 
happiness, that, when the evil days come, we may be able to say, ‘God of 
my righteousness, hear me.’ 

Others are not so fortunate, and these are the greater number. They 
have sinned ; they look back and know that they chose wrong, and did it 
deliberately, because they liked it best. They knew they would suffer for 
it, but they thought their pleasure worth the suffering. ‘I do not care,’ 
they said—‘I will have my own will’—then they repented, and strove to 
do the very opposite to that they had done ; accepting their punishment 
as just, and making out of it matter for passionate pursuit of neglected 
good. These are unlike the first-—they are not so happy in themselves— 
but their lives may be of more use to men. The former tend to be often 
intolerant, harsh, unforgiving to sin, unsympathetic ; but these have known 
how weak men and women are against passion, and they have won the 
grace of pity ; they are kinder—they make the excuses God makes ; they 
are sorry for men when they break down—and having repented, 
they can say—‘My brother, take courage—victory is possible; you 
may beat your sin out of your heart.’ This is a great thing, and 
it is a great comfort to one who has gained goodness out of evil. 
Moreover, though it is best not to have sinned badly—it is a very good 
thing to have nobly repented, and to be able to say, ‘Lord, I have 
sinned, but in thee I have outlived it’; and such a one may claim—in the 
hour of bitter trouble—the same position as the more righteous man-— 
may say with humble boldness—‘God of my righteousness, hear me.’ 
That is a mighty power and comfort in the day when the earth shakes 
and the heavens.seem to fall. ‘ ; ‘ 

Men may say that such a self-confidence is wrong. Yes, so it is, if 
we think we have won it wholly of our own power. If that be our position, 
and it is the position of many—sin lies at our door, waiting, like a crouch- 
ing beast, to spring upon us, and rend our heart like a prey. Nothing 
lays the heart so open to disaster and wrong as the pride or the vanity of 
righteousness. At no time is man or woman so near to ruin as when they 
say, ‘I stand here on my own feet, and I have won this mountain peak 
by my own power.’ Have none of us yet learned the lesson of our own 
weakness, and that there 1s nothing so weak as pride? no—nor so near 
to all the vices! The seven deadly sins draw her chariot. 

_ But this is not the Psalmist’s state of heart. His righteousness, he 
thinks, is God’s in him. What he has won has been won by the inward 
energy of God with him. Were it not for my Father, I should have been 
lost. His is the conquest, his the power. God of my righteousness ! 
There is safety in that humility, not the ignoble safety of escape from pain 
but safety against the attacks of wrong ; and more—safety against the 
power of trouble to lessen love or to create despair. ‘It is not I alone 
who fight the battle. The mighty master of righteousness fights it with © 
me. Iam buta soldier under his banner, and every stroke I make is but 
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my duty. Yet, for I know my Master ; it is not only duty, it is far more 
the call of Love that I obey. I love my Captain with all my heart and 
souland mind. To leave him, to desert his cause, would break my heart.’ 
No pride is possible then, no vanity. A man may well say then—and 
God at least will not misunderstand him—‘ God of my righteousness.’ 

_ Moreover. this security is not only within himself. He feels it from 
without. It has its roots in Eternal Law without him. He has become 
convinced that the whole universe obeys, and is directed by, an everliving 
law of righteousness, and that if a man is ranged, by obedience, on the 
side of that law, nothing can ever shake his position. To be godly, to do 
the will of God, is to be master of the whole outward power of the world 
to disturb the soul, is to be at one with the Centre of the Universe. Who, 
and what can shake that sure repose? We hear how the writer expresses 
that, ‘The Lord hath chosen to himself the man that is godly—when I 
call on the Lord, he will hear me.’ Nothing can touch me to the quick; 
nothing can finally hurt me; nothing can prevent my conquering all 
wrong within, all evil without. That is the victorious faith of life. 
Nor is that a faith which produces vanity. On the contrary, it fills the 
soul with so immense an imagination of the wonder and infinity of God, 
and with so vast a reverence for the Righteousness which underlies the 
universe, that all personal vanity is drowned init. This the writer felt— 
‘Stand in awe,’ he says, and our souls are enriched with that great 
reverence which is one of the foundations of all knowledge, and beyond 
knowledge, the foundation of the power of seeing and loving Beauty— 
Beauty, who is always, in the true world, married to Righteousness. 

Nor is it a faith which, as some say, allows a man, because he is secure, 
to play recklessly with Duty. ‘Righteousness is mine,’ some have said, ‘I 
may then, since I cannot sin, indulge in passion, fill up the cup of my 
desires. Sin is not sin tome.’ Whole sects have taken that license—so 
upside down does human nature often become. The writer felt that danger. 
‘Stand in awe, and szz not,’ he cries. 

Nor is it a faith which produces ostentation, or violence against 
one’s enemies, or fierce and angry efforts to right oneself in the sight 
of man, such as this writer—feeling that he was untruly accused, 
might have used against the slanderers of his honour. Nay rather, 
he left his quarrel in the hands of the God he trusted. I will commit 
myself, he thought, to Him that judgeth righteously. What man can 
do or say, I do not care for; I only care what God will think of me. 
Therefore I will not strive or cry, nor shall my voice be heard in the 
streets. My faith in God shall make me still. To display myself, to make 
a noise in defending myself is to distrust my Vindicator. I will wait upon 
the Lord in quiet fortitude ; abiding in the silence of my soul, and sacri- 
ficing, in its voiceless service, my will to the holy will of God. You hear 
this noble, quiet temper of trust in his words, ‘I will commune with my 
own heart and in my chamber, and be still. I will offer the sacrifice of 
righteousness and trust in the Lord.’ 

Thus, when trouble after trouble came—when all the world was 
against him, felt the ancient Hebrew. How fresh, how true, how clear ; 
with what a weight of warning and of comfort, comes down his voice to 
us, who live in stormier times, in a more restless and a vainer world. 
When you are in deep and ‘deeper trouble, when wave after wave rolls in, 


try his way. 
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And now the second part of his experience begins. We see the results 
of the work he has done in his soul. And, in a poet’s way, he introduces 
this result by a new motive which is yet in harmony with the main cry of 
the lyric. He fancies that he is being comforted by those sympathisers 
whom we should call pessimists to-day. They are not his slanderers, but 
he is as indignant with them as if they were, for, not believing in eternal 
good, they would strip him of his true comfort. Where, in the whole 
world, shall he find strength, in his terrible distress, but in trust that, at 
the root of the universe, there is an immortal will which will secure for all 
the perfect good? So he pictures them, his answer to them, and there 
he ends with the description of his gladness and his peace. The storm 
still rages without, but within it has wholly died. All his soul is happy, 
and still, as a summer evening. 

‘Fool!’ say these sympathisers, ‘There is no good ; who shews us any 
in this world? There is no joy, no nobility, no truth and justice on this 
earth, we are full of base cravings and desires that we share with the 
brute. The world is the will to get on, to multiply, to cling in any way to 
life. Every man and woman must be selfish. Your slanderers but follow 
Nature. You, who try to be above Nature, to embrace a fancied good, 
will be forced to be as base as the rest. The good you seek is a phantom 
—you will never attain it. The only rest is in accepting the badness of 
the world, and making a mock of it, and getting out of it as soon as you 
can into dead silence and inaction.’ ‘Who shews us any good ?’ 

This is the consolation which is offered to many of us now-a-days, anda 
base and degrading thing it is! ° What is likely tocome out of it, what nobility 
of temper, what heroism, what self-sacrifice, what work, what battle, what 
love and courage, what final triumph ofthe soul? It laughs and scoffs at 
every motive which encourages these things ; and it cherishes as the gods 
of the soul, or rather of life, for it denies the soul—weakness and decay, 
and chiefly vanity, that root of ruin and of fatal mischief to mankind. It 
settles us down into a bad temper with the world; it makes us an ape and 
a tiger like other apes and tigers; and if we draw aside from the rest into 
a philosophic separation—it 1s not to love, but to scoff and mock at man, 
to disbelieve in God; or if we conceive Him as having made the world, to 
hate Him. To hate God is, in this scheme of life, the best righteousness 
we can attain. This is indeed a cowardly and a bitter judgment. 

How shall we answer it better than the Psalmist, ‘When I hear their 
jargon, I say, Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance on me.’ 
Whatever be our sorrow and our trouble, however dark with tempests be 
our life, our soul is our own and so is our God. In the soul is sunshine; 
God pours into it the light that is not on land or sea. He loves us, 
and his love is Light ; He is just to us, and his justice is Light. He is 
making us holy, and to be holy is to be suffused with light. 

And if He has done this for us, we are sure He is doing it for all men. 
In spite of pain and grief and evil and cruelty, His love and truth move on 
and make out of individual pain universal pleasure. On all men also, He 
will, when He has brought them through trial into veteran soldiers of right- 
eousness, pour his sunshine. ‘I will believe Him,’ we say, and in this 
belief is eternal joy and peace. Nor, indeed, are all involved in trouble like 
mine own. Many have happy and prosperous lives; some even whose life 
is not the best. Corn and wine and oil fill their stores, and the greater their 
store, the more it multiplies. Shall I envy them because they have no 
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pain like me ; shall I lose my peace in the restlessness of complaint and 
anger; shall I think God unfair because He blesses their increase and 
bears hard on me? No—let me rejoice in their prosperity, for in that 
temper I shall bear better my adversity. Nor need I be envious of them. 
I have my joy also; it lies deep within; God has poured gladness into 
my heart ; gladness of loving, gladness of righteousness, gladness of that 
clear, spiritual light in which I see the noble end; gladness of trust, in 
which I know that adversity is that noble forging by which my soul is 
tempered into a sword of the Lord to slay all that is evil, to defend 
the right, to protect the weak and make the strong in the Lord more 
strong. There is nothing but joy! I may say with the great apostle, 
‘as sorrowful yet alway rejoicing.’ 

Yes—gladness and God’s light—these are the results which ensue on 
this battle of the soul against trouble which we have followed in this 
Psalm. 

Therefore at last, all is rest. The storm within has been made a calm. 
We have reached the haven, and the ship of life lies, under sheltering 
cliffs, upon the glassy. waters. Soft are the airs and still the evening sky 
above the soul, and from the land beyond the music of the heavenly hosts 
is heard. ‘I will lay me down in peace,’ the poet cries, ‘and take my rest, 
for ’tis Thou, Lord, only that makes me dwell in safety.’ 

So let it be with us, when trouble is doubled on our head. And 
when the last and loneliest trouble comes, and the house of earthly 
life, dissolving, feels wave after wave of weakness and distress break, 
in that last storm, upon the outward man, and the great Shadow 
creeps on; while as yet its under edge is not suffused with the rosy 
dawn which lies behind it; in that cold hour between the old and 
new, when the known is gliding from our grasp, and the unknown is rend- 
ing the husk in which the new life is held; while all that is outward is 
undergoing this supreme disturbance—within, as often before in the 
lesser storms of life, there is unspeakable peace. The light of God’s 
countenance is lifted up upon the soul. The eyes of faith are radiant with 
it. Gladness, beyond all earth’s measure, fills the growing life, and says 
a kind farewell to earth. And more of gladness waits the touch of death. 
It lies within, like hidden waters in the breast of a land which needs but 
their outbreak to reach a tenfold fertility. The trembling of death will 
deliver them, and immortal joy will overflow the whole of life. Then, on 
the very verge, in the rush of that swift passage from the life of earth to 
the life of heaven, cries the dying man— 


‘I will lay me down, in death, in peace, and take my rest.’ 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


THEREFORE, come what may, hold fast to love. Though men should rend 
your heart, let them not embitter or harden it, We win by tenderness; we 
conquer by forgiveness,—/, W, Robertson, 


IIo 


THE STORY OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 


X.—THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF IRELAND UNDER ELIZABETH. 


FTER Elizabeth had reigned for thirty-seven years, Edmund Spenser, 
the author of ‘The Faerie Queene,’ wrote a book called—‘A View of 
the State of Ireland, written dialogue-wise between Eudoxus and Ireneus.’ 
Speaking of the state of religion at that time, Ireneus says, ‘Therefore, the 
fault which I find in religion is but one, but the same is universal through- 
out all that country ; that is, that they be all Papists by their profession, 
but in the same so blindly and brutishly informed, for the most part, 
that not one amongst a hundred knoweth any ground of religion or any 
article of his faith, but can perhaps say his Paternoster or his Ave-Maria, 
without any kowledge or understanding what one word thereof meaneth.’ 
To this statement Eudoxus naturally replies, ‘Is it not, then, a little 
blot to them that now hold the place of government, that they which now 
are in the light themselves suffer a people under their charge to wallow in 
such deadly darkness.’ And Ireneus makes answer—‘ That which you 
blame Eudoxus, is not, I suppose, any fault of will in those godly fathers, 
which have charge thereof, but the inconvenience of the time and troub- 
lous occasions wherewith that wretched realm hath continually been 
turmoiled. For instruction in religion needeth quiet times ; and ere we 
seek to settle a sound discipline in the clergy we must purchase peace 
unto the laity.’ 

These thirty-seven years had indeed been years of turmoil and 
wretchedness for Ireland. Fierce chiefs ravaged the country with fire 
and sword, as they fought, now with their rivals, and now against the 
queen’s troops. Service in Ireland seemed to rouse all the worst passions 
of human nature. Treachery the meanest, cruelty the fiercest, made a 
hell of what might have been a paradise. But this unhappy, state of 
things was as much the effect as the cause of religious destitution, and 
ignorance. And surely it is not ‘a little blot’ but a very great one to 
those who ‘held the place of government’ that they did so little for the 
enlightenment of the people. They destroyed much and constructed 
little. They tried to suppress Roman Catholicism, and provided no 
adequate substitute. They called upon Roman Catholics to conform in 
insulting terms, and persecuted when they could and when they dared ; 
but the masses who spoke the Irish tongue were left uncared for. 

In 1560, a parliament was assembled in Dublin to repeal what Mary’s 
parliament had enacted a few years before. First fruits and twentieths 
were given to the crown. Clergymen, and all holding government 
appointments, were required to take the oath declaring the queen’s supre- 
macy as head of the Church. By the Act of Uniformity the English book 
of common prayer was commanded to be used, and those who did not 
attend the service on Sunday were liable to a fine of twelve pence. As 
this would be equivalent to as much as ten or twelve shillings in our own 
day, it was a considerable hardship, and, in order to evade the fine, some 
Roman Catholics attended mass in the morning, and in the evening were 
present at the Protestant service. To prevent this compromise, the church- 
wardens in Dublin called a roll of the parishioners at morning service. 

But a religion introduced thus could only awaken hostility and disgust 
where it was not viewed with indifference. The mere fact of the limited ~ 
knowledge of English made prayers in that tongue even less intelligible 
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than in Latin, to the majority of the people. Indeed, by a curious Clause 
in the Act of Uniformity, it was desired that the service should be said in 
Latin where English was not understood.—‘ Forasmuch as in most places 
of this realm, there cannot be found English ministers to serve in the 
churches, or places appointed for common prayer, or to minister the 
sacraments to the people.’ The best way out of the difficulty would have 
been to have substituted for English, not Latin, but Irish. The clause, 
however, objects to this on the ground of the difficulty of getting Irish 
printed, and that ‘few in the whole realm can read the Irish letters.” The 
masses who spoke their native tongue could not write it, and thus Irish, 
though widely spoken, was dying out as a written language. 

In Dublin, where English was spoken, two large Bibles placed in the 
cathedrals of Christ’s Church and St. Patrick were eagerly read, and many 
small Bibles were sold. Texts of Scripture were made to replace the 
pictures in the Churches, and again many of the images were banished. 

But this interest in religion was confined to the cities. A report of the 
privy council in 1565 thus describes the religious state of the country. 

‘As for religion, there was but small appearance of it ; the churches 
uncovered, and the clergy scattered, and scarce the being of a God known 
to those ignorant and barbarous people.’ 

Some five years after this report was made, an act was passed for the 
erection of free schools, each school-house to be erected in the principal 
shire-town of each diocese, and in every case the schoolmaster was to be 
an Englishman ‘ or of the English birth of this realm.’ 

Five more years pass away and we find Sir Henry Sydney (made Lord 
Deputy for the sixth time) describing the miserable condition of the 
Church in a letter to Queen Elizabeth. 

The clergy were few and ignorant, the Church buildings were in ruins 
—‘In many places the very walls of the churches down: very few 
chancels covered, windows and doors ruined or spoiled ’— and this was in 
Meath, described as ‘the best peopled diocese, and best governed 
county in the realm,’ 

In this letter Sydney suggests that ministers who could speak Irish 
should be sent for from the English Universities, or if they could not be 
found there, that application should be made for them from the regent of 
Scotland. In this wise suggestion he shows the chief cause of the religious 
destitution which his letter laments. Religious instruction in their own 
language was what the people needed. An effort to supply this, made 
not by the state, but by private individuals, well deserves to be recorded. 

Nicholas Walsh, Chancellor of St. Patrick’s, and John Kerney, treasurer, 
have the honour of introducing Irish type for printing into the country. 
In 1571 they obtained an order from government that the prayers of the 
Church should be printed in Irish, ‘and a Church set apart in the shire- 
town of every diocese, where they should be read, and a sermon preached 
to the common people.’ } : 

The queen was warmly interested in this project. At her own expense 
she provided a printing press and the requisite type. She even, it is said, 
commenced to learn the language herself. Well might Lord Dilvin say 
that in this generous act she would excel all her ancestors.’ 

Having thus secured a translation of the prayer-book, Walsh and © 
Kerney commenced the more important work of translating the New 
Testament into Irish from the original Greek, The work was published 
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in 1603, thus preceding by some years the English authorised version. 
But though this good work was encouraged by the enlightened, and such 
a man as Bacon had pointed out that ‘ to recover the hearts of the people, 
Bibles, catechisms, and other books of instruction should be printed in 
the Irish language,’ the work proceeded but slowly. The Irish govern- 
ment trusted more to the old brutal methods of repression. English 
statesmen, with but few exceptions, were blind to the simple fact that their 
greatest enemies in Ireland were the ignorance, and estrangement due to 
cruelty and neglect. 

What might have been the beginning of better things was soon 
abandoned. The sword was preferred to the press, and the very Irish 
types, which the queen had provided, were sold to the Jesuits by the king’s 
printer, carried off to the continent, and made use of in printing books to 
oppose the Reformation. 

A more successful project than this was the foundation of Trinity 
College, Dublin, the first stone of which was laid in March. 1592. Here 
Ussher was trained, the man whose prodigious learning is still a marvel, 
and who shed much light upon the ancient history of his country. 

When only nineteen years of age he engaged in controversy with a 
very learned Jesuit named Henry Fitz-Symonds. It happened thus. 
Fitz-Symonds being a prisoner in Dublin Castle, found the confine- 
ment very irksome to his active mind, so that to use his own words—‘ he 
was like a bear tied to a stake, and wanted some to bait him.’ 

Ussher having been chosen for the purpose, the Jesuit appears to have 
expressed some contempt for the age of his antagonist, calling him but a 
boy. But says Ussher—‘ If I am a boy, as it hath pleased you very con- 
temptuously to name me, I give thanks to the Lord, that my carriage 
towards you hath been such as could minister no just occasion to despise 
my youth.’ So they debated concerning Antichrist, and the differences 
between Papists and Protestants, until some say the Jesuit was weary, 
though he affirmed that it was the other way about. 

Well would it have been for Ireland if all the contests of this time had 
been as bloodless, though as inconclusive, as this war of wits. For the 
land was steeped in blood, and Fire, Pestilence, and Famine followed in 
the train of War. 

Shane O’Neill lived his wild, stormy life, bursting upon his foes in the 
stillness of the night, burning the cathedral of Armagh, tricking, and being 
tricked, harrying the Pale, wasting Meath, Louth, and Tirconnell, and 
proudly assuming the sovereignty of Ulster, ‘from Dogheda to the Erne? 
A wild, picturesque figure, stained with deep crimes, yet not without some 
redeeming qualities, for where he ruled he ruled justly, and not without 
some spark of Christian feeling, for we read—‘ Sitting at meate, before he 
put one morsell in his mouth, he used to slice a portion above the dayly 
alms, and send it to some beggar at his gate, saying it was meete to serve 
Christ first.’ 

Other chiefs, as fierce and turbulent as Shane, were inferior in ad- 
ministrative ability and ruined themselves and their followers. The 
government showed an example of ferocity and treachery, which was 
followed but too well, and vast tracts of smiling country became deserts, 
so that as Spenser says of Munster—‘in short space there were none 
almost left and a most populous and plentiful country suddenly left void 
of man and beast,’ 
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Such was the condition of Ireland in the time of great Elizabeth: 
demoralised, depopulated, untaught. ‘The religious houses,’ says Mr. 
Froud, ‘were gone, and the prohibition of the mass had closed the 
Churches, except in districts which were in armed and open rebellion. 
For many years over the greater part of Ireland public worship was at an 
end. The reformed clergy could not venture beyond the post towns, and 
in these they were far from welcome.’ 

Picture then the dumb, uncared-for multitude, bereft of the one thing 
they regarded as sacred, untaught, uninfluenced, uncivilized, and the 
picture accounts for much in the history of Ireland. 

After thirty-seven years of Elizabeth’s reign, the author of ‘ The Faerie 
Queene’ can only contrast the laziness of the Protestant clergy with the 
zeal of the Popish priests, and looking back to the days of Patrick and 
Columba he affirms—‘ Doubtless those good old godly fathers will, I fear 
me, rise up in the Day of Judgment to condemn them.’ 

CLEMENT PIKE. 


PAPERS ON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNS. 
IV.—HYMNS ABOUT JESUS. 


DO not disguise from myself that here is a topic on which we are 
not likely to all think alike, or feel alike. Perhaps it is not necessary 
that we should. The causes of this divergence often lie in temperament, in 
training, in early association,—causes that we cannot remove ourselves, and 
that nobody can remove for us, even supposing it were desirable to remove 
them. I am not going to attempt anything so ambitious. But the sense 
of this divergence sometimes makes us uncomfortable and somewhat ill at 
ease with one another; and I think we often take it to be wider than it is. 
When I was a little girl—if I may be pardoned so trivial a reminiscence 
—taking my first lessons in mending, I remember the first thing I was 
instructed to do was to draw the worn and stretched edges of the hole or 
rent a little together into a natural position ; and this often brought the 
hole to quite a mcderate size. I had, of course, to avoid the temptation 
to draw them too closely together, and make believe there was no hole at 
all, because that meant a bigger hole than ever, the moment the article came 
into actual wear. Something as modest as this is all I am trying to do now. 
And as in most cases where we feel a vague uneasiness, the best thing 
we can do is not to turn away from that which occasions it, but to look 
straight at it, and steadily at it, till we see precisely what it is, so this is 
what we will try to do now. 

What is it we object to in hymns about Jesus,—to Jesus? Why we 
object to their ascribing to him the supreme and universal attributes of 
God himself. We seem to hear again his own far-off remonstrances, 
‘Why callest thou me good? There is none good but One.” We 
seem to see him lifting distant hands that wave back such ascriptions, 
‘and point to the Father greater than he. We do not think of him as 
Creator of worlds, we do not think of him as Eternal Protector watching 
over our welfare. We do not think of him as the only Revealer of God, 
as the sole Mediator. We do not think of him as Sacrifice to appease 
Divine Justice. We do not think of him as our only Hope—our only 
Refuge, the only means whereby we approach God, the only safety we 
have in approaching Him. We do not think, that if it were not for his 
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blood shed on Calvary, there would be no hope for usin this world or the 
next. We do not think that he is coming again at some future time, as 
Judge of men, to assign to men their everlasting destiny. 

All these functions are ascribed to Jesus in popular hymns ; and the 
emotions called out towards him rest on these functions, which are to us 
unreal. Now these functions are so striking to the imagination, so 
dazzling, that, when they are withdrawn, a kind of pallor and dimness 
seems to settle over our conception of Jesus, and his real functions,—just 
as the stars in heaven look pale after a display of fireworks. And yet the 
stars are infinitely more beautiful and enduring than any fireworks. 

We have, perhaps, not quite recovered from this pallor and dimness. 
Weare timid. Weare afraid of overcharging the accomplishment and 
relation of Jesus,—afraid of using him freely and naturally,—afraid of 
letting ourselves go. And this is distressing to many of us. It seems as 
if our feelings were cold, as if our recognition of Jesus were too grudging, 
as if we avoided him too pointedly, as if we were losing one of the, most 
precious helps God has given us. Well, isn’t there some truth in this? 
Don’t we sometimes pull up the wheat with the tares? 

Jesus has a vea/ relation to us. Jesus has a part in the spiritual life of 
man. Jesus has had a principal part in awaking, moulding, guiding the 
religious life of our race, of our branch of it at least, these eighteen 
centuries. We can’t untwist the strands of history. We can’t make facts 
other than they have been. Jesus is, and remains, a principal means 
whereby we have come to think and feel as we do. Why should we 
ignore him? Why should we minimise him? Why should we turn away 
from him? Why not gladly and gratefully acknowledge all this, and 
make the most of it, and go on using Jesus in every way in which we find 
him helpful ? 

For my part, I believe this is what we all want to do. Let us look for 
a moment then at these relations Jesus holds to us. 

Well, then, Jesus remains to us, what he was at the first, the Teacher. 
He does express to us, in a simple, clear, enduring way, what we believe 
to be the mind and heart of God. He does represent to us, I will not say 
all of God, but that aspect of Him which is closest to us, most helpful, 
most needful for us to realize, his Fatherhood. Nothing we can add to 
that idea will ever be of so much value as the idea itself. Jesus does 
teach us about our own life, the most blessed way to lead it, the temper 
we ought to cherish, the relations we ought to cultivate. And he does 
more than teach. He inspires, he imparts to us his own way of regarding 
and feeling these things. He awakens in us, by his inimitable way of 
saying them, the sense that these are true things. And then his life, 
which shows us in such a touching way, what possibilities of tenderness, 
of patience, of courage, of constancy, of faith in the darkness, of accept- 
ance of bitter and undeserved suffering, even unto death, in steadfast 
testimony to the truth, le in this human nature,—what a continual 
reproach, yet what a continual encouragement to us it is. Ah, he 
does not need to come back to be our Judge. He judges us from his 
cross more really than from his throne. He is the Example. He sets 
the standard for our attainment. 

Now we who thus feel what Jesus still is and does for us,—that is, all 
of us,—we want to utter this feeling warmly and fully. Jesus does us 
good, we know it. We want to come back to him, we want to dwell on 
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his words, and his deeds. We want to penetrate our hearts with his 
spirit. We want to range ourselves on his side. We want to feel as he 
did, live as he did. We want to sing of him in our hymns. We know 
what we have drawn from him,—light, guidance, courage, consolation. 
He isn’t a wall built up between us and God, but a door, as he himself 
said, letting us in to God. We want to feel the charm he had for his 
friends, the charm he has had for simple and loving hearts ever since. 
He belongs to us, by all we find in him that nourishes and strengthens our 
true life. We belong to him, by all the sweet and holy influences he 
imparts to us. 

And as we realize this to be our natural and real relation to Jesus, we 
begin to recover the elasticity and abandon of our feeling towards him. 
We feel so certain, so at home in a true representation of him, that we 
are not afraid of confounding it with false representations of him. While 
we were mixed and confused in our thoughts of him, of course we had no 
freedom, we were always nervous and apprehensive lest we should say what 
we did not intend. We even put a disproportionate emphasis on words, 
we were a little formal and pedantic, and the spirit and the feeling slipped 
away. But now we realize what Jesus is and does for us, the old warmth 
and freshness come back. We see the true meaning and fitness of ex- 
pressions we once haggled over ; again we ‘feed upon him in our hearts, by 
faith with thanksgiving.’ Weare not afraid of obscuring our sense of God, 
by recognizing the worth and work of Jesus. How, indeed, did Jesus come 
to be and do what he is and does, but in God’s providence? We should 
as soon think of obscuring God, by recognizing the law of gravitation. 

Jesus does, we see, save us, by all the light he sheds, and all the 
impulse he imparts; not indeed from hell, but from our own dulness and 
darkness, from our weakness, from our temptations, saves our best life 
from being crushed and quenched. Why should we hesitate to call him 
Saviour? Jesus goes before us, he not only points out the way, he takes 
it. Why should we not call him Leader and Head? Jesus transcends 
immeasurably our feeble accomplishments. Why should we not call him 
Lord and Master? Jesus’ love was wide, inexhaustible. Why should we 
not call him Friend and Brother? 

True, these terms sometimes convey a factitious meaning, one we by 
no means consent to. Well, let us pre-occupy them ; let us fill them so 
full of a real natural meaning, that the false meaning will not be able to 
creep in or attach itself, but will remain impertinent and incredible. 

Certain expressions may, however, occur to us as questionable. Take 
this one,—‘ For Jesus’ sake.’ Very likely we feel a kind of reluctance 
towards it, a prejudice against it. Assuredly no one who feels that reluct- 
ance should use it. Language is too rich for any of us to use expressions 
which to us are doubtful. Do not use it then. But let us look at it, and 
see what it does mean. Have we never, in face of an effort, or a self- 
denial, or a generosity, which we knew to be good for us, or for someone 
else,—which we felt to be right, and yet for which we were disinclined,— 
which we felt like putting off, or putting aside, even if we did not refuse it 
altogether,—have we never at such a time had the thought of some friend 
recur to us, whom we knew we should please by doing it ?—some absent 
friend perhaps, or some dead friend, who would never know anything 
about it. And the sense of this friend and how he would have felt, and 
what he would have wished in this case, came into our mind with such 
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power as to lift us over our reluctance and make us take hold of this un- 
welcome task with joy? We did it for his sake. I am sure we have all 
had such experiences. Well, it is just this simple, innocent thing to do it 
‘for Jesus’ sake.’ 

“But we ought to do it because it is right.’ Yes, of course we ought. 
Dispense then with this help, if you are strong enough. But so long as 
human affections sway us, so long as tender memories thrill.us, do 
not let us scorn their help in our struggle. I am sure there is nothing in 
the most advanced theology, or the most determined naturalism, to hinder 
our availing ourselves of it. And I am sure that what we do ‘for Jesus’ 
sake’ will always be some checking of pride, of ill-will, of self-indulgence, 
some generous, gracious, self-forgetting deed. : 

‘The Cross of Jesus’ is another similar expression. Certainly it has 
been, and indeed still is, associated with obnoxious doctrines and practices. 
Let us look at it, however, and see what it does mean. 

It does not mean to any of us, two pieces of wood nailed together. It 
is not the symbol of Jesus’ suffering and death, merely. It is that, but it 
is a great deal more. It has come to be the symbol of suffering for the 
sake of what we know to be true and right; of suffering borne in con- 
sequence of the faults and sins of others, rather than of our own; of 
suffering that uplifts and exalts, instead of crushing ; of suffering borne 
patiently and lovingly, even when undeserved ; of suffering that is faithful 
even unto death; of suffering that conquers through its acceptance of 
pain and apparent defeat, and in the end triumphs. This is the meaning 
of ‘the Cross of Jesus.’ This is what it stands for. And surely this is 
the summit of human achievement. There is nothing to prevent the most 
liberal and rationalistic of us from using this symbol; from ‘looking to 
the Cross, or even ‘confiding’ in it. This zs the road along which 
humanity passes to its goal. This zs the banner under which it advances. 
Thus its victories are won. 

Now, if after considering it, we still find our reluctance persist, then 
do not let-us use this symbol. But do not let us have a moment’s uneasi- 
ness or unhappiness because others of us do. Let us rather leave them 
free and large space to use it, so long as they get good from it. 

Should we pray to Jesus? It is quite needless to consider this ques- 
tion in general. In the way we pray to God, feeling Him a real and living 
Presence, feeling his will the supreme law of the universe, and his love the 
ground of our life-—no! Assuredly we do not thus pray to Jesus. But 
what we are thinking of is the devout ejaculation, the aspiration that 
yearns towards him, the quick emotion that for the moment realizes its 
object, and speaks his name; that liberty which all strong feeling—all 
exalted imagination takes, which runs not through hymns alone, but 
through all poetry. Do we want to check that? Do we want to flatten 
and deaden that? 

I am persuaded that none of us wish this. Rather would we quicken 
the love and reverence we feel toward Jesus; we would dwell on the 
thought of him with more fervour ; we would let our feelings take wings 
and soar, 

‘O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine.’ 
CHARLOTTE FARRINGTON. 
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LESSONS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
WILFULNESS. 
Hymn.—‘] was a wandering sheep.’—(S. S. Hymn Book, 91.) 
Bible-reading.—Parable of the Sheep and the Shepherd.—L we xv. 4, 5, 6. 


(eS a little brisk questioning as to what a shepherd does, noting the 

difference in an Eastern shepherd, namely, that he is always with the 
sheep, and that it is his care, not hedges, etc., which keeps the sheep from 
wandering. Note also the love of the sheep for the shepherd, as shown 
by their knowing his voice and following him, /okm x. 3, 4,5. Then 
amplify the parable, telling of the open country without hedges, but often 
with huge rocks, behind which the sheep might lose sight of the shepherd. 
Picture how the sheep sees some other way which looks nicer than the 
way the shepherd is going. It tries it, and presently it looks up and it is 
quite alone—lost. How frightened it must be, how sorry it was a way- 
ward sheep, and went its own way, not the safe way the shepherd would 
have taken it. 

The hymn and the parable are not quite alike, the hymn speaks of a 
fold. What is a fold? In either case the sheep leaves the safe place to 
go its own way. 

Show picture of Good Shepherd. 

What has happened now? The shepherd has looked everywhere 
until he finds the sheep, and when he has found it he carries it home and 
rejoices. How will the little sheep feel now? So glad to be safe again. 
It is sure now that the shepherd knows best, and in future it loves to do 
as it is told. 

Illustrative Story. 


Little Tom lived alone with his mother. His father was dead, and he 
had no brother or sister. His mother went out to work, and Tom went 
to school. One day, when it was nearly school time, his mother said, 
“Now Tom, run along, or you will be late, but Tom did not want to go, 
so he sat still. 

“Tom,’ said his mother again, ‘make haste.’ 

Tom got up, but he looked cross, and he went as slowly as he could. 

‘It is so fine,’ he said to himself, ‘I want to stop and play outside. 
I do not see why I need always go to school. I want to go my own way, 
and do as I like.’ 

He had not gone more than half way when he met two boys. He 
knew their names, and that they lived in the next street, but they were idle 
boys, and Tom’s mother did not like him to go with them. 

‘Why Tom,’ said Ned, ‘you creep like a snail, where are you going?’ 

“To school,’ said Tom. 

‘I am not,’ said the other boy, whose name was Jack. ‘The sun 
shines so warm after the rain, we are going a long walk to get nuts. Will 
you come, too?’ : 

Now Tom knew he ought to go to school, and that his mother cared 
very much that he should be there in time, but he thought, it cannot 
matter just for once, I will do as I like. 1B 

Then he seemed to hear a voice which said, your mother does not like 
you to go with these idle boys, but Tom would not listen to it: he thought, 
I do not know any harm of them, and it will be good fun, 
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‘Well, are you coming ?’ said Jack. 

‘Yes,’ said Tom, and they set off. 

They went on a long way, till all the houses were left behind, and they 
got toa lane. The sun was bright, and the birds sang, and the nuts were 
thick in the hedge. They got quite a lot, and Tom thought it was very 
nice. Soon they came to a garden where the apples were ripe on the 
trees. 

‘Jack,’ said Ned, ‘go softly and peep in at the gate, and see if there is 
anyone there.’ : 

Jack did so. ‘No,’ he said, ‘there is no one,’ so he and Ned went in, 
and began to pick the apples, and to put them in their pockets. 

“Come Tom,’ they said, ‘there are plenty here, are you afraid?’ Tom 
knew they were not his apples, but he thought, if they do it I must too or 
they will laugh at me, so he came and got some too. Do you think he 
was right ? 

Just then there was a shout anda bark, and a man anda big dog came 
running to the tree. 

All the boys ran, but the dog ran faster, and he got hold of Jack, who 
was first, and held him by the coat. Tom fell down and Ned over him, 
so the man came up, and all three boys were caught. The man called 
his son to help him, and they beat all the three boys, and took the apples 
out of their pockets, and then told them to go home. 

Tom was all over dirt, and his clothes were torn, and he was so stiff 
and tired he did not know what to do, and worse than that, he knew he 
had been doing wrong, and he was very unhappy and wished he had not 
come. 

It was long past tea-time, and Tom had not come home, so his mother 
went to the school to ask the master if he was kept in, but the master said 
Tom had not been to school. His mother went all about to look for him, 
but for a long time she did not find him. At last she saw him coming. 

‘Why, Tom,’ she said, ‘where have you been, and what a state you 
are in?’ 

‘Oh, mother,’ said Tom, ‘I have been a bad boy. I did not go to 
school, I went with Jack and Ned to get nuts, and they went into a garden 
for some apples, and the man caught us and beat us.’ 

‘And did you take the apples, too?’ 

Tom hung down his head, but said nothing. 

‘For shame, Tom, I did not think my boy would steal.’ Then she 
took him by the hand, and led him into the house. She made him clean 
and neat, and gave him some supper. When he was eating it she said, 
‘Now I must talk to you, you have made me very sad to-day, and God 
will be sorry too, for you have done very wrong. Can you tell me why it 
was you went astray ?’ 

Tom thought a little, then he said, ‘I wanted to do what I liked, but 
I did not mean to do so much wrong.’ 

‘No,’ said his mother, ‘but you knew I wished you to go to school, 
and not to go with Jack and Ned. You did one thing you knew was 
wrong, and that led tomore. You are like the little sheep, that went step 
by step out of the way till it was lost, but you have had a lesson I do not 
think you will forget. What is it?’ 

‘To mind mother, for she knows best,’ said Tom, softly. 
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Teacher’s Lesson Notes. 


Do you know any Psalm about a Shepherd.—Psalm xxiii. 

Who does it say is our Shepherd ? 

The shepherd always leads his sheep where they ought to go, and what 
have they to do? 

God will always lead us where we ought to go, but we will not always 
follow Him. 

He told Tom what he ought todo. Do you remember how? and that 
is the way He speaks to all of us. 

When we feel in our hearts that we are doing wrong, that is God’s 
voice speaking to us; but did Tom listen? No, and that was where he 
went wrong, that was the wandering away which made him like the lost 
sheep. 

We cannot see God as the sheep can see its shepherd, but that was 
not the only way the sheep had of knowing him, what was the other way? 
and we can follow in that way by listening to his voice. We must learn 
not to be wayward sheep, doing just what we like, but like to do what 
God wants, because He knows best. 

(AGG. 


CHILDHOOD’S MORNING. 
THE LESSON OF THE SEED. 


F you live in the city, procure a window-box filled with soft, rich loam; 

if in the country, a little bed outside the window, which has been 

prepared during the week. Get some sweet peas, flowering beans, morn- 

ing-glories, and nasturtium seeds. The latter will develop more rapidly 
if soaked overnight in tepid water. 

After opening service take one of the seeds,—a bean soaked 
overnight will best show the beginning of germination.—and going 
into the midst of the children show them how the little shoots are 
hidden in their little home, ready, when placed in the earth, the one to 
descend and form the root, the other to ascend and form the stem which 
bears the flower and fruit ; how the root has little mouths which drink the 
water and the food which are in the ground, and so constantly feed the 
flower and make it grow ; then how the stem brings up into the light and 
air the leaves, which breathe just as we do, and ws¢ have fresh air and 
sunlight or they will die. So plants are very much like little children,— 
. they must have care or die. They eat and drink and breathe and sleep, 
just as little children do. What kind of mother is she who gives her little 
children no food to eat, no water to drink, and who shuts them up in a 
cold, dark cellar? No, your mothers are not like that ; you have good, 
kind, loving mothers, whom you love very dearly because they are so good 
to you. Now you are all going to be fathers and mothers to these little 
seeds, which we are going to put into the ground; you are not | 
going to let your little children starve, or die for want of water, are you? 
No, you are going to be good little fathers and mothers to these seeds, 
and they will give you in return beautiful flowers. 
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Taking the seeds, as you press one after another in the ground, only 
a little below the surface, sing :— 
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Lit-tle seednow must thou go To thy still, cold bed be-low; Do as thou art pid - den! 


Then as you gently cover ike with a little earth, sing :— 
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Now the earth must cov-er thee, And noeyecan ev-er see Where thou li - est hid - den. 


But God sees, God knows ; He watches over the little seed, and in a 
week or two, if we give the seeds water to drink, so that they will not all 
dry up, we shall see a little green stem pushing the earth away, and, lo! 
there will be, at the end of the stem, the very same little seed that we put 
in the ground burst open, and inside two little leaves which, as soon as 
the root is strong enough to nourish them, will throw off the outside 
entirely. Let us watch the seeds and water them, then God will make 
them grow. We cannot make them grow; we can only help to feed 
them. We can work with God. And isn’t it beautiful to be able to work 
with God in making the flowers grow ? 

There lie the seeds hidden in the earth. Who watches over them 
while we are asleep or away? Who makes them grow: ’Tis God, the 
dear Father, who watches over and cares for little children, who gives the 
birds their beautiful feathers, pussy her nice warm coat of fur, who covers 
the fields with grass and flowers, and makes the tall trees grow in the 
woods. 

God must be very good to make all things so beautiful. 

What can we give God to show Him that we love Him and thank Him 
for all? I willtell you. We can give Him our love. This is all He 
wants us to give him; and truly we can give Him back the love of the 
hearts which he has given us, can we not? Will we not? 


ALWAYS IN ORDER. 


Should the children be restless or out of order, without saying anything 
strike with emphasis the first note on the piano and sing the following; then say, 
‘Now I want you all to sing with me.’ In this way “they will be led to good 


behaviour. It may be converted into a Round by the teacher’s beginning at the 
fifth measure to sing the first line. 
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